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lions and of civil wars, but under our institutions an 
issue is settled not by bullets, but by ballots. If the 
result of the final contest shall be defeat for the man and 
the measures here put before the country, the minority 
will loyally support the Government and maintain its 
laws. If it shall be victory the other defeated party will, 
with equal good temper, acquiesce, and the result will 
redound for the glory of the republic and for the happiness 
of its people. — Ghauncey M. Depew, at the Minneapolis 
Convention. 



THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL CON- 
CORD THROUGH UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 



RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE PEACE CONGRESS IN ROME, 
NOVEMBER LAST. 

1. Resolved, " That it is desirable to adopt such meas- 
ures as shall enable the students of all universities in 
Europe and America to attain a spirit of respect and 
friendship towards the people of foreign nations. 

2. Resolved, "That with this object it is necessary 
that in every university the professors of history should 
provide thorough instruction in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, political, social and religious reform in all countries 
as well as in their own ; and especially direct attention to 
the special services rendered by each foreign country to 
the progress of mankind. 

3. Resolved, further, " That such changes shall be 
made in the statutes of universities which may at present 
impede the resort of a student to any foreign university, 
at which he may wish to obtain special instruction with- 
out forfeiting his position in his own university, inas- 
much as the associations of students of different 
nationalities, as in the middle ages, will tend powerfully 
to remove international prejudices and ill feeling as well 
as promote the progress of knowledge. 

4. Resolved therefore, " That an annual Conference 
and university fete of international fraternity be held 
successively at the seats of the great universities to con- 
sider how the above object may be carried out, the said 
fete including international contests, viz., gymnastics and 
similar exercises, and in contests of merit in poetry 
and prose on subjects relating to International concord 
and cooperation." 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



Hon. William L. Putnam, of Portland, Maine, who was 
one of the speakers at that place on Memorial Day, as 
reported in the Portland Daily Press, said among other 
things the following : 

I avail myself of the opportunity with which you have 
honored me to make an appeal in favor of peace, and I 
know of no topic more fitting for the day so reverently 
given to the memory of those who died for peace, through 
justice, and set apart for the annual gatherings of those 



who fought for the Union, that internal dissensions might 
forever be allayed, and by whose efforts and victory, in 
the opinion of the North and South, East and West, peace 
has been given to this vast portion of the continent which 
we control, so far in the future as human eye can look. 

The crowning act of the life of Washington was his 
prompt laying aside of the sword at the close of the 
Revolution. 

The grim-visaged Jackson, when he became President 
of the United States, and during the whole tenure of his 
office as such, governed his relations with foreign nations 
with so conciliatory a course as to invoke the censure of 
his opponents on that account. 

The great chieftain Grant, as President of the United 
States, gave to the world the greatest example of peace in 
history in the tribunal that sat at Geneva ; and the present 
President, himself a distinguished general, has referred to 
another great tribunal of arbitration the irritating and 
dangerous question in which we are involved with our 
neighbors across the sea. 

The hireling soldier of despotism makes his conquest 
only the basis of a more bloody conquest ; but the free 
soldier of the republic reverses the old maxim, and in time 
of war prepares for peace. ...... 

With reference to the nations south of us, both on this 
continent and on the continent of South America, we owe 
a peculiar duty. We have said to the world — and we 
have said justly and properlj' — that we will tolerate no 
interference from powers across the water with these great 
continents ; [applause] but when we say that, we cannot 
fold our arms and add that we are not our brother's 
keeper ! When we take the position that no nation out- 
side of this continent shall interfere, we assume a duty 
and a great duty. 

Unfortunately, in the nations south of us, internal dis- 
sensions and foreign wars have turned back the tide of 
civilization. 

We, ourselves, in the course of our history, have fortj'- 
eight times referred our controversies to tribunals of arbi- 
tration, and twice during the last ten years, with great 
wisdom and in the love of peace, the administration at 
Washington has urged the people south of us to lay down 
their arms and settle their controversies in the same way 
in which we have settled so many of ours. 

It does not become our policy to intervene by armed 
force, or by force of any sort, in the affairs of those 
nations. They are sensitive and intolerant of anything 
like interference by force or otlierwise. We can only 
perform our duties to them by maintaining friendly inter- 
course, and by exhibiting the beneflts which grow from a 
system of peace insisted on and pursued year in and year 
out, and a line of relations with foreign governments 
based on the principles laid down in the inaugural address 
of Abraham Lincoln : "Malice towards none, charity for 
all, firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right." 
[Applause.] 

We are all taught as children from that immortal docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, that life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are our inalienable rights. . . . 

The whole system of the common law of England seems 
to be devoted to the protection of human life. By the 
law, the life of no man, no matter how wretched, no 
matter how guilty, can be forfeited unless the forms of the 
law are complied with in all the minutest particulars ; and, 
while the mills of the gods grind slowly, and while we 
cannot foresee much of the future, and while the time of 



